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A 2 nd year BTSA teacher, Sarah, called the county BTSA program 
director toask how tocompletethe two-year Induction Program in four 
weeks. The program director explained that according to program 
records she had not fully participated in Year 1 and could not complete 
two years i n four weeks. Sarah said that shehad not parti ci pated i n Year 
1 because her BTSA su pport provi der tol d her it wasn 't i mportant . Sarah 
was assured that the district portfolio required for all probationary 
teachers was more important than BTSA. The district portfolio was a 
requ i rement to keep h er j ob. A n d si nee n oone ever ch ecked the BT SA box, 
the support provider urged her to throw away all the "the BTSA crap." 
ButnowSarahwasreadytofinish i nducti on quickly, becauseher district 
sent her a letter stati ng that to move from onesal ary col umn to another 
she would need to complete induction for a Professional Clear Creden- 
tial. This would increase her annual income by approximately $3,800. 
Sarah was informed by the BTSA program director that she had received 
i ncorrect i nformat i on and wou I d ha vetocompl etethetwo-year program. 

This true story highlights challenges that occurred as successful 
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Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) Programs, state- 
wide, transitioned to SB 2042 I nduction Programs. I n this article the 
authors, who direct two large county BTSA consortia, describe how the 
transition from BTSA to BTSA I nduction has dramatically changed the 
roles and responsibilities of school districts, BTSA Induction Directors, 
and the educational communities they serve. The authors will discuss 
four primary themes which surfaced in Sarah's story and illustratewhy 
thetransition has been difficult, and what futurechanges need tobe made 
toensurethatSB 2042 1 nduction Programs will besuccessful inmeeting 
the needs of new teachers. They are: 

1. The evolving nature of California's landscape of support for new 

teachers; 

2. System wide communication to all stakeholders; 

3. RedirectingandredefiningnormswithinamatureBTSAcommunity;and 

4. Protectingtheintegrityof BTSAandtheinduction requirements while 

promoting the success of beginning teachers. 

The article wi 1 1 concl ude with thoughts concerni ng thefuture of teacher 
preparation, including California's BTSA I nduction Program. 

From 1988- 2005: 

The Seventeen-Year Evolution to BTSA Induction 

Background: 

TheCalifornia Beginning Teacher 
Support and Assessment Program 

In 1992, the Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) 
grant program was establ ished to provide funded opportunities for fi rst- 
and second-year teachers havi ngcompl eted a prel i mi nary or professional 
clear multiple^single subject, credential. Matriculating from a teacher 
preparation program to the classroom, they were ready to "expand, 
enrich and deepen their teaching knowledge and skill through collegial 
reflection as well as continued instruction andstudy"(Director'sGuide, 
2000). Collegial reflection was accomplished with veteran educators 
while continued instruction and study occurred during ongoing district- 
based professional development coupled with a formative assessment 
system of i nqui ry. The BTSA program was designed to provide a smooth 
transition into the complex responsibilities of teaching, seeking to 
increase the retention of beginning teachers and improve learning 
opportunities for their K-12 students. 
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U nl i keother State-sponsored programs, BTSA is co-sponsored by the 
California Commission on Teacher Credentialing and the California 
Department of Education. The BTSA Task Force, or governing body, is 
comprised of an equal number of members from each agency. For 
administrative purposes, California's 58 counties are "cl ustered"intosix 
groupings, each supported by two Cluster Regional Directors. These 
regional directors provide BTSA program directors with information 
about reporti ngti mel i nes, leadershi ptrai ni ngopportunities, and upcom- 
ing legislative and policy initiatives. I n addition, they facilitate commu- 
nication throughout the BTSA community. Local BTSA programs may be 
comprised of a single school district within a county, an entire county, or 
a consorti um of county offices of education and/or school districts. 

LegislativeFoundationsof Induction 

In 1988, California began to address the crucial induction period for 
beginning teachers by funding a pilot program cal led the California New 
Teacher Project (CNTP). Under theCNTP, teacher induction is loosely 
defi ned asthat stage after pre-servi cetrai ni ng when a begi nni ngteacher 
assumes full classroom responsibilities. 

With positive findings from the CNTP, Senate Bill 1422 (Bergeson, 
1992) created a new system of new teacher support— the Beginning 
Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) Program. The legislation 
endorsed: 

(a) A gradual phase-in of support and assessment for all beginning 

teachers in California; 

(b) A comprehensive review of teaching credential requirements; and 

(c) I ncl usi on of i nducti on programsfor al I new teachers i n a restructured 

credential system. 

Accordi ngtoCA E ducation CodeSE C 44279. 1 (a) "I t isthei ntent of the 
Legislature that the commission and the superintendent da/elop new 
policies to govern the support and assessment of beginning teachers, as a 
condition for the professional certification ofthoseteachersin thefuture." 
I implementation ofthisintentwasrepeatedinAB 1266(Mazzoni, 1997)and 
codifiedthefol I owing year in SB 2042 (Alpert, 1998)with asimplechange 
in language from "develop new policies" to "develop and implement 
policies" foretelling change for BTSA Programs across the state. 

ThelegislativeintentstatedinSB 1422(1992), AB 1266 (1997), and SB 
2042 (1998) that the Begi nni ngTeacher Support and Assessment System 
(BTSA) was to "a/entually support and assess beginning teachers as a 
cond i ti on for a P rofessi onalClearCredential"(BTSATaskForce, 2004) was 
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adeparturefromthepreviouscredential structure. U ndertheearl ier Ryan 
legislation and ensuing regulations, a teacher candidate could receive a 
professional cl ear credential asan initial credential document without fi rst 
appl yi ngfor a prel i mi nary credenti aland without havi ng been a teacher of 
record. The SB 2042 credential structure would ensure that only those 
teachers who had demonstrated success i n both these requ i rements wou I d 
be recommended for a professional clear credential. 

AStandardS'Based Support and Assessment System 

AB 1266 (1997) further detailed a systemensuringteacher induction 
programefficacythatledtothecreationandapproval inj uly 1997 of 'The 
Standards of Quality and Effectiveness for Beginning Teacher Support 
and Assessment Programs." For the first time BTSA programs would 
articulate their work within standards-based language and use those 
same standards to benchmark achievement. The 13 BTSA Standards 
addressed "an intensive induction experience consisting of formative 
assessment, individual support, advanced study, and frequent reflection 
on the practice of teaching" (BTSA Standards, p. 3). 

BTSA programs were well suited to providing formative assessment 
and individual support through thecollegial coachingof a veteran teacher. 
Additional professional development was implemented in a variety of 
venues, including university "5th year classes." 1 Formative assessments 
andtheuseof an individual induction plan provided ampleopportunityfor 
frequent reflection on the practice of teaching. The BTSA community 
embraced these standards, instituting both formal and informal peer 
reviews. Programs took satisfaction in meeti ngthestandards and provid- 
ing evidence of high quality supportfor retention of newteachers. I n 2004, 
data collected indicated that 84%ofthebeginningteacherswhocompleted 
atwo-year BTSA induction remained inteachingfor five-years while50% 
ofthosewhodid not participate in BTSA left the profession within thefi rst 
two years of teachi ng (BTSA T ask F orce 2004). 

Flaving successfully targeted retention policymakers then focused on 
demonstrati ngthat BTSA program participationmadeapositivedifference 
i n cl assroom practices. A 2003 study by E ducati onal Testi ng Servi ce (ETS) 
exami ned student achievement for BTSA partici pati ngteachers usi ngthe 
California Formative Assessment and Support System for Teachers 
(CFASST). The study indicated that students of beginning teachers who 
consistently used CF ASST showed greater achievement than thosewhose 
teachers did not (Thompson, Ponte, & Paek, 2003). 

Flowever,theexpressedlegislativeintentofSB 1422andAB 1266to 
use induction as a condition for professional certification was not 
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addressed in the BTSA standards. Whiledistrict and county consortium 
based BTSA programs were successfully nurturing and retaining their 
new teachers and positively impactingstudent learningoutcomes, not all 
wereawareofthelanguageinthelegislation which requires a transition 
from a begi nni ngteacher support and assessment program toa begi nni ng 
teacher induction credentialing program. 

Most of the existing BTSA programs provided beginning teachers 
with a repertoire of well-honed professional development strategies, 
which allowed for teacher growth through self-assessment and inquiry, 
and resulted in higher levels of new teacher retention, and the promise 
of increasing student achievement. During the 10 years between the 
enactment of SB 1422 and the approval of the SB 2042 Induction 
Standards, studies in both California and nationally have identified the 
need for induction programs. 

KeyChangesfrom BTSA Programs 
to Profession a I Teacher Induction 

The original intent of SB 2042, passed in 1998, was to create a new 
two level credential program which included an induction program in 
order to receive a professional cl ear credential. There were4 key changes 
necessaryto movethe statewide BTSA system to Professional Teacher 
I nduction: 

1. Linking funding to the development of a CTC- approved program of 
Professional Teacher Induction. 

2. Replacingtheformal and peer review processes developed in collabo- 
ration with local programs, cluster leadership, and the BTSA taskforce 
with periodicsitevi sits for programapproval.(Thisprocess, transitioning 
from program approval toprogramaccreditation, isunder discussion by 
theCCTC Committee on Accreditation.) 

3. 1 ntroducing induction as thethird professional phaseoftheLearning- 
to-T each Continuum, following subject matter preparation and profes- 
sional teacher preparation. 

4. Requiring collaboration between I HE professional teacher prepara- 
tion programs and K-12 BTSA programs. 

System Wide Communication to All Stakeholders 

Equivalency of theOld and the New Standards 

In March 2002, theCommission on Teacher Credentialing adopted 
and State Superintendent of Instruction approved the Standards of 
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Quality and Effectiveness for Professional Teacher Induction Pro- 
grams. With this adoption, it became cl ear that at the local district level, 
there were many who needed further clarification about the difference 
between theoriginal BTSA programs and the new induction programs. 
An induction program is "a well-defined 2-year program of situated 
learning for preliminary credentialed teachers; guided by professional 
Teacher I nduction Standards, theCaliforniaStandardsfortheTeaching 
Profession, and the K-12 student academic content standards; and 
culminating in fulfil ling the requirements for attaininga professional 
clear credential" (Directors Guide, 2001). Simply stated, induction is 
BTSA and more— specifically it includestherequirementfor attaining 
a professional clear credential. 

Much of the new language was familiar tothe BTSA community as 
it incorporated the most critical elements of support and assistance- 
support providers and provision for their professional development; 
workingcontextsandtheroleofthesiteadministrator;thedevelopment 
and use of the individual induction plan; and formative assessment. 
Therewas not a one-to-one match between thetwosets of standards, but 
Table 1 illustrates that the BTSA program standards were broadly 
subsumed i nto the new set. 

Whi le the standards' titles were fami I i ar to those i n BTSA, the text 
called for substantive changes. One such example is description of the 
roleof the of site administrator. BTSA Standard 5: Rolesand Responsi- 
bi I ities of Site Admi nistrators, assumes that site admi nistrators under- 
stand new teachers' needs and acknowledge the importance of the 
principal inthelifeof a new teacher. Going back totheinitial example, 
thefact wasthat Sarah's assistant pri nci pal had attended BTSA trai ni ng 
and knewthat hewasto "createa positiveclimate"for BTSAactivitiesto 
occur. This was made possible through grant-funded release time for 
observations and consultations with her support provider. 

Induction Standard 11: Roles and Responsibilities of K-12 School 
Organizations makes fewer assumptions about the knowledge, under- 
stand! ng, and positive i ntenti onal ity of site admi ni strators. There is, for 
example, a requirement (lid) that site administrators commit to help 
su pport the i nduction candidate at theschool site. U nder these standards, 
Sarah's assistant pri nci pal would now be responsi bleto "createa culture 
of support withi n theschool "tofaci I itatethework of thesupport provider. 
The culture of support is clearly delineated. Sarah's assistant principal 
would be directly responsible for "Ensuring that site-level professional 
development activities related to induction occur on a consistent basis 
(11(d) (iv). "This example highlights the importance of accurate commu- 
nication flow between the district BTSA coordinators and stakeholders 
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(assistant princi pal, support provider, and induction teacher) tosupport 
timely completion of credential requirements. 

U nfortunately, thecommunication flow was often uneven. Sarah was 
assured that thedistrict portfolio required for all probationary teachers 
was more i mportant than completi ngthe BTSA/I nduction requi rements. 
While the time spent on the district portfolio was meaningful for 
employment, it did not secure a professional clear credential for Sarah. 
Based on this experience, Sarah's district now accepts the induction 
portfolio in lieu of thedistrict portfolio required of all teachers who are 
bei ng evaluated. This change ensuresthat induction candidates areable 
to complete both processes with one set of evidence. 


Tablel 

Comparison of BTSA Program Quality Standards 
and SB 2042 1 nduction Standards 


BTSA Program Quality Standards 

Induction Standards 

Standard 1: 

Standard 1: 

Sponsorship and Administration of the Program 

Sponsorship, Administration and Leadership 

Standard 2: 

Standard 10: 

Program Rationale, Goals and Design 

Program Design 

Standard 3: 

Standard 7 : 

Collaboration 

Collaboration 

Standard 4: 

Standard 11: 

School Context and Working Conditions 

Roles and Responsibilities of K- 1 2 

Standard 5: 

Organizations 

Roles and Responsibilities of Site Administrators 


Standard 6: 

Standard 8: 

Selection of Support Providers/ Assessors 

Support Provider Selection and Assignment 

Standard 7 : 

Standard 9: 

Provision of Professional Development for Support 

Support Provider Professional Development 

Providers 


Standard 8: 

Standard 13: 

Formative Assessment of Beginning Teacher 

Formative Assessment Systems for Participating 

Performance 

Teachers 

Standard 9: 

Standard 12: 

Development and Use of Individualized Induction 

Professional Development Based on an 

Plans 

Individual Induction Plan 

Standard 10: 


Provision of Individualized Assistance and Support by 


Support Providers/Assessors 


Standard 1 1 : 


Design and Content of Formal Professional 


Development Activities for Beginning Teachers 


Standard 12: 

Standard 2: 

Allocation and Use of Resources 

Resources 

Standard 13 

Standard 4: 

Program Development, Evaluation and Accountability 

Evaluation 
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Redirecting and Redefining Norms 
within a Mature BTSA Community 

Letting Goofa LongHeld BTSA Norm— Confidentiality 

Over a ten-year period, theBTSA community had established several 
accepted behavioral norms. One such norm was that of confidentiality 
between the individual participatingteacher and support provider. While 
the 13 standards in the old system are broadly subsumed within the 20 
standards in the new system (Table 1), three induction standards 
specifically run counter to previous practice: Standard 5: Articulation 
from P rofessi onal T eacher P reparati on P rograms; Standard 6: Advi seand 
Assistance; and Standard 14: Program Completion. 

T o articul ate across the newly establ i shed learni ng-to-teach system 
and conceptually advance the two level credential, induction programs 
are to "establish specific linkages with local professional teacher prepa- 
ration programs. . . " (I nducti on Standard 5). T hi s I evel of col I aborati on was 
new to both the districts and the universities. Prior to induction, when 
new teachers were employed, the district enrolled them in BTSA with 
I ittle regard to uni versity program, credential qual ifi cations, or depth of 
learning. Now, districts areallowed nomorethan 120 days to review the 
credenti al qual if i cati ons of al I new teachers and i nform those teachers of 
their induction requirements. It is required that induction program 
leaders use the summative performance assessment from the new 
teacher's preparation programin parttodetermineprofessional develop- 
ment opportunities offered tothecandi date. U nder the ol d system, work 
completed within the teacher preparation program was rarely shared 
with potential employers and local BTSA directors. However, Induction 
Standard 5 requires a review of the assessment of each candidate's 
teaching performance, thus setting a baseline for growth beyond what 
was demonstrated for the Preliminary Credential. 

While the mandate for support and formative assessment has not 
lessened, programs are now required to provide on-going advice and 
assistance as a candidate moves from prel i mi nary to professional clear 
credential status (Standard 6). This standard goes to the heart of the 
differences between BTSA and Induction: programs now have defined 
timelines and legal responsibilities to inform candidates of credential 
completion requirements. This standard takes the program director 
beyond the roleof nurturer, advocate, and professional developer toone 
of credential expert and verifier of appropriatedocu mentation for comple- 
tion of credential requirements. The BTSA community is redefining 
"confidentiality" and looking for ways to serve the formative needs of 
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participating teachers while collecting summative evidence of comple- 
tion. BTSA Program Standard 5.5 Roles and Responsibilities of Site 
Ad mi ni strators further del i neates respect for confidential ity between the 
support provider and the beginning teacher as necessary to promote a 
trusting relationship. While I nduction Program Standard 13 explicitly 
prohibits the use of evidence from a beginning teacher's formative 
assessments as part of the employment process, there is no ban on the 
dissemination of summativeassessment evidence. I nitially, many BTSA 
directors had uncomfortable conversations regarding the words 
"summative" and "completion"; however, given that I nduction Program 
Standard 14: Compl eti on is i nfused with words, such as, "documentation," 
"demonstrated appl i cat i on, " "demonstrated knowl edge, " and "evi dence," 
it is clear that program directors must determine whether completion 
and demonstration of knowledge has in fact occurred. To do so, there 
must be information sharing between the participating teacher and 
program staff. I n addition, program staff may be appropri ately asked to 
share credential completion information with employing districts to 
ensure that new teachers are maki ng ti mely progress toward securi ng a 
credenti al withi n the two-year fundi ng wi ndow. 

In the story of Sarah, she and her support provider were working 
under the assumption that BTSA was a voluntary program and comple- 
tion of formative assessment documents was optional . The operational 
mode was oneof strict confidential ity between support provider and new 
teacher. This paradigm limited the BTSA program's ability to seek 
documented evidence of new teacher growth; site-administrators were 
I i mited i n thei r abi I ity toaddress progresstoward completion . Redefi ni ng 
and redirecting long-held beliefs and practices would take time. I n the 
meantime, candidates such as Sarah werecaught in thetransition. 

Individual ParticipantChoice 

vs. Prescribed Professional Development 

BTSA programs have historically provided high quality professional 
development for new and veteran teachers withi n a context of i ndi vidual 
choice. BTSA Program Standard 11 provided for beginning teacher 
professional development activities, designed around the CSTP, and 
"responsive to the individual [emphasis within standard] and to local 
priorities."A referencetoindividual choicefor professional development 
is mentioned approximately 11 times within the standard statement, 
rationale, and factors to consider. BTSA individual new teacher growth 
was centered on the development of an individual induction plan (IIP) 
with areas of focus chosen by the beginning teachers. 
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With the inclusion of the "advanced courses of study" defined by SB 
2042 1 anguageas . . areas of study I isted starti ng i n professional prepara- 
tion and continuing through induction," an ongoing concern to local 
programs has been how to continue providing beginning teachers with 
individually chosen professional development opportunitieswhiledemon- 
stratingproficiencyintheSB 2042 subjects of advanced preparation: health 
education, teaching students with exceptional needs, computer-based 
technology, and teaching English learners (I nduction Standards 15-20): 

Sarah's support provider assisted her in the development of an IIP, 
which she felt was responsi veto Sarah's need to retai n employment and 
the district's priority for its portfolio. On the other hand, the support 
provider failed to communicate the significance of attendance at the 
advanced courses of study and ensui ng demonstrati on of knowl edge and 
classroom applications. While this experienced support provider was 
convinced that she had done well by her new teacher, Sarah was left 
without the evidence needed to demonstrate completion of induction. 

Although the term "advanced study” appears in the BTSA Program 
Standard Booklet in the Purposes and Uses of the Program Standards 
section (p. 3), many BTSA program directors and districts appeared 
unawareof its significance. Previously, thedistrict'sexpectation wasthat 
advanced courses of study were to be completed within the "5th year" 
program at a local university. I nitially, induction programs were unpre- 
pared to provide the standards-based professional development on the 
advanced content. After an early sputteri ng, i nduction programs havebeen 
able to meet the requirements for standards-based courses in a variety of 
ways, by working through universities and county offices of education, as 
well as developing local courses with district staff developers. Through 
these partnerships, BTSA/I nduction Programs are providing choices for 
individual partici pants whilemaintainingrigorousstandards. 

Protecting the Integrity of BTSA and the Induction Requirements 
While Promoting Beginning Teachers' Success 

Induction Program Responsibilities 

Prior to the implementation of SB 2042, most BTSA directors had 
extensive backgrounds in professional development, curriculum and 
instruction; few had experiencein human resources, teacher preparation 
programdevelopment, andCal iforniaCommi ssi on onTeacher Credential ing 
(CCTC) processes and procedures. For that reason, district induction 
di rectors now had toacqu i re new ski 1 1 sets and takeon f u ncti ons previ ousl y 
provided by district personnel and university credential offices. 
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I nduction Standard 6: Advi ceand Assi stancerequi resthat "I nduction 
program staff advises participating teachers about ...credential comple- 
tion requirements." During the transition period some teachers whose 
preliminary credential shad been obtained under the previous credential 
structure were permitted to use induction as a vehicle to earn their 
professional clear credential . U nder certai n conditions, teachers trai ned 
outside-of-California were required to use induction to earn a profes- 
sional clear credential. For the first time local program directors had to 
carefully examine transcripts and work histories to determine; (1) 
whether a given participant could be served by BTSA; (2) whether that 
participant could receive a credential as result of participation in an 
induction program; and (3) whether that participant, if licensed under 
previous credential structures, would need to meet additional require- 
ments to clear his or her credential. 

I nduction Standards 10 and 14 areoften cal I ed the "twi n"standards, 
addressing many of the same issues: Providing opportunity to learn, 
verifying completion and documentation necessary to recommend "for 
the professional credential only those participating teachers who have 
met al I requi rements" (Standard 14(b)). Standard 10 descri bes an i nduc- 
tion program's responsibility to inform participants of how to compl ete 
induction, while Standard 14 lists what participants need to gather as 
evidence of completion. To meet Standard 10, local programs had to 
develop new credential completion policies and procedures that were 
transparent, valid, and reliable. Failure to recommend a participant for 
a credential could violate that participant's due process rights unless 
documented in a legally defensible manner. Standard 14 states the 
minimum components that constitute completion, providing program 
directors with a summativechecklist of thoseelementseach new teacher 
needs to meet in order to be recommended for the credential. 

P radical I y, few BTSA program di redors had ever prepared a creden- 
tial application packet for theCCTC. Now di redors had to know which 
fees and forms were applicable for particular candidates; whether certi- 
fication for CP R was requi red toclear a particular credential; and which 
transcriptablecoursestheCommission would accept. Cal iforniaeven has 
rules about howto attach documentation to the application (one staple 
only, in the top left corner). To meet these new demands, di redors had 
toobtain knowl edge of California'scomplex credential strudureand its 
variouscodes;hireadditional staff capableof providingsuch advisement; 
and/or create new relationships with other in-house staff (personnel, 
human resources) who were aware of CCTC procedures. 

One of the authors provided training to BTSA diredors entitled 
"Credentials 101. "Thetraining was sponsor edbythesixCluster Regional 
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Directors and presented at two statewide conferences. Cluster Regional 
Di rectors held ongoing meetingsandfi elded individual questions as people 
sought to gain knowl edge of a complex credential ing system. In doing so, 
they also gained an appreciation of the consequences of poor credential 
advisement. For candidates, poor credential advisement can result in 
paycheck delaysand loss of wages, oreventhelossofajob. I n Sarah'scase, 
it resulted in the loss of $3,800 per year— significant for a new teacher. 

For districts there were equal consequences. Since California law 
requiresa licensed teacher asa prerequisite to classroom funding, poor 
credential advisement could result in a loss of per pupil funding, as well 
as non-compl iance. This educational process is ongoing as positions are 
vacated and then filled with new individuals. 

ObviousBenefitsfromtheT ransformation 

A highly qualified, skillful teacher in every classroom is the over- 
arching goal of the Learning-to-Teach System. Flow we will accomplish 
this goal in California will depend on our ability to establish strong 
collaboration between all of thestakeholders involved in the preparation 
and retention of K-12 teachersandcommitment on thepart of policymakers 
to create and support reform measures that will helpthenation achieve 
this goal. 

The implementation of the "Learning-to-Teach System" highlights 
the importance of extending teacher preparation beyond university/ 
college based credential programs. By clearly identifying the stages of 
growth that a potential teacher movesthrough, from pre-professional to 
preliminary to clear to an experienced educator, the system acknowl- 
edges that learning to teach is a life-long process. When teachers are 
provided support and professional development, they are better ableto 
move from novice to expert status over ti me. 

Si nee each stage of the Learning-to-Teach System has a prescribed 
set of el igi bi I ity requi rements, di stri ct personnel are requi red toexami ne 
carefully a potential teacher's credentials and determine their level of 
preparation. Prior to implementation of SB 2042, district and site level 
administrators were less awareofthe need for differentiating support and 
professional development for their teachers and often were unaware of 
a teacher's credential qualificationstoteach a particular subject or grade 
level. In particular, district and site administrators did not set the 
expectation that newteacherswouldacquirea professional cl ear creden- 
tial during their first two years of teaching. The five-year time limit for 
clearing a preliminary credential was viewed as the reasonable time 
frame for achieving professional status. 
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A new waveof th i nki ng about the i mportanceof havi ng a professi onal 
clear credential" is illustrated by one district's contract language. To 
highlight the importance of acquiring this credential within two years, 
the district's negotiated bargaining agreement states that an employee 
will not move over on the negotiated sal ary schedule until the individual 
has obtained this Credential. I n other districts, specificcontract language 
requires that a new teacher participate in a state approved induction 
program as a condition of employment, thus ensuring that they receive 
both support and opportunities to improve their practice. 

Uni ntended Consequences 

As with all new reform initiatives there are expected outcomes and 
unexpected consequences. SB 2042 is no exception, although the conse- 
quences are magnif i ed gi ven the i mpact of federal "N o C hi I d L eft B eh i nd” 
legislation and a number of other state mandates. For public school 
districts, the most significant of the uni ntended consequences are I inked 
to school accountability, student achievement, and teacher quality. 

The impact of state accountability measures is felt most strongly in 
districts where a number of schools have been designated as low 
performing Program I mprovement Schools based on Academic Perfor- 
mance I ndex (API ) scores and by not attaining their Academic Yearly 
P rogress (AY P ) target. I n an effort to i mprovetest scores i n theseschool s, 
teachers are required to attend extensive professional development 
seminars and implement new instructional strategies designed to in- 
creasethelearningof lower quintilestudents. Asone might expect, many 
new teachers are given teaching assignments in program improvement 
schools and expected to attend mandated district professional develop- 
ment as well as theseminars required for induction program completion. 
Needless to say, many new teachers are involved in hours and hours of 
intense professional development with little time to reflect and apply 
their new learnings. To correct this unintended consequence, districts 
and BTSA I nduction Programs will need to collaborate more closely and 
find ways to align these requirements. 

With the implementation of SB 2042, themi ni mum timefor complet- 
ing both the preliminary and professional clear credentials has been 
extended to three years. A new teacher must now obtain a preliminary 
credential before being eligible to participate in a two-year induction 
program. By the time new teachers fulfill their induction requirement, 
and obtai n a professi onal cl ear credenti al , they areel i gi bl efor permanent 
status. This has given way toastatewidedebatereexaminingthenumber 
of years needed to gain permanent status. It would be most appropriate 
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to include the BTSA I nduction community in that debate, compelling a 
discussion on how tosupport and mentor someteachers beyond what is 
currentlyfunded. 

A Sustai n able System? 

The passageof SB 2042 i n 1998 wasthefi rst i n a series of steps needed 
to compl etel y transform the teacher credenti al i ng system i n the State of 
Cal iforni a. Thetransformati on took over five years becausethe "I earning 
to teach system" required institutions of higher education (IHEs) to 
revamp their credential programs to meet a new set of program stan- 
dards, for BTSA Induction Programs to incorporate extensive profes- 
sional development with strong emphasis on content standards, and for 
theCal iforni a Commissi on on Teacher Credenti aling(CCTC)toestablish 
new credenti aling requirements. 

Thesustai nabi I i ty of th i s wel I -desi gned, comprehensi veteacher prepa- 
ration and professional development ishighlydependentonthelong-term 
stability of several key elements. Thefi rst isthefinancial support needed 
tosupport a systemthat ext ends theteacher preparation to include a two- 
year induction program and requirements for high quality professional 
development. In 2005-06 the required two-year program for all new 
preliminary credenti aled teachers cost the state over $87 million dollars. 
Ifthisfundingwerecut, publicschool districts would beunabletoassume 
this cost given the current level of per pupil funding in California. 

A second el ement i s the vi abi I i ty of t he newl y adopted sequenti al two 
tiered credentialing system for K-12 teachers, which ensures that a 
teacher earns a professional clear credential only after working as a 
teacher of record. This is a critical component of the "Learn ing-to-T each 
System."lf alternativecredentialingoptions are introduced that ci rcu in- 
vent thetwo-tiered system, it will weaken California'seffortstoprepare 
a highly qualified, skillful teacher for every classroom. 

A third related el ement is the requirement that a two year induction 
program be started once a new teacher has secured a job and is in a 
position to continue learning to teach in a job-embedded learning 
environment with a qualified mentor or support provider. This issue 
came to light early on during the implementation of SB 2042 and was 
swiftly addressed by the passageof AB 2210 (Liu). This law states that 
those earning their preliminary credential on the basis of completion of 
an SB 2042 teacher preparation program on or after 8/30/04 may only 
earn a professional credential without induction, if their employer 
certifies that the beginning teacher is either: (1) Required under the 
federal No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 to complete subject matter 
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course work; or (2) Eligiblefor induction but induction is not available 
(Cal iforni a E ducati on Code44259(c)(3)(B )). 

Preparing Highly Qualified Teachers: 

Can the Learning-to-Teach System in California Survive and Thrive? 

Over the past seventeen years, the State of California has made a 
serious commitment to the preparation and retention of high quality 
teachers for K-12 schools. The commitment has evolved with significant 
support from the state I egisl ature i n the form of fi nanci al backi ng; from 
creativeand innovative policy-makers and educators who recognized the 
need for extended teacher preparation; from local school districts who 
were will ingto establish partnerships with institutions of higher educa- 
tion; and culminating with induction programs intended to ensure new 
teachersareprovided high qual ity support and professional development 
opportunities that meet their needs and extend their growth. 

With all of the components of SB 2042— The Learning-to-Teach 
System— fully implemented and partnerships established, how can we 
mai ntai n qual ity at this level of complexity? We must support and retai n 
new teachers in the education profession; assist them to meet all of the 
credential ing requirements; and involve new teachers in professional 
development experiences that ensures that they are "highly qualified" 
and movi ngtoward ex pert status. Wearestretched by the intricacy of this 
challenge. 

We believe, as Directors of two large county BTSA I nduction consor- 
tia, that we can find and maintain the appropriate balance that will 
sustain our record of high retention of newteachers in California, while 
still meeting the personal and professional needs of new teachers, like 
Sarah, who must fulfill induction requirements to secure a professional 
cl ear credential andbecomethehighlyqualified,caringteacher students 
deserve and need— teachers who believe that all students can achieve 
their goals as learners to enhance every expectation for academic 
achievement. But BTSA Induction Programs and local districts cannot 
achievethis alone, nor can we be totally responsible for the retention of 
new teachers i n California. 

In its newly released book, A Good Teacher in Every Classroom, the 
National Academy of Education (2005), provides a series of policy 
recommendation that are designed to hel p this country and the State of 
California prepare the highly qualified teachers our children deserve. 

The preparation of highly qualified teachers for America's schools will 

require not only the involvement of teacher preparation programs 

[including I nduction Programs] but also superintendents, principals, 
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and practicing teachers whojoin forces to insist upon solid professional 
learning opportunities before and during their careers; parents and 
community members who understand the critical importance of i nvest- 
ment i n professional preparati on for educatorsof thei r chi Idren; un i versity 
presidents, faculty, and trustees whocommittoensuring that education 
schools are central tothe work of universities and comparable in quality 
toother professional schools; and policy makers who understand that if 
American public education is to meet the aspirations this nation has 
assigned toit, the preparati on of excel lent teachers isthecentral commit- 
ment without which other reforms are unlikely tosucceed. (p. 69) 

We concur. The future of teacher education in this country will 
depend on our ability as a nation to take seriously the commitment all 
stakeholders must makeifwearetoachievethegoal of a highly qual ified, 
skillful teacher in every classroom in the United States. 

Note 

1 5th year of study was requ i red to i nd ude (1) compl eti on of a course i n heal th 
education; (2) completion of a course in Special Education; (3) completion of a 
course in advanced computer technology in educational setting; and (4) thirty (30) 
post-baccalaureate semester units. 
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